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Among the German delegation to the Congress was 
Otto Umfrid, the distinguished city preacher of Stutt- 
gart, who has filled all that part of Germany with knowl- 
edge of the principles and purposes of the peace move- 
ment. It was the first time we have seen him in a peace 
congress. 

The press was unusually well represented at the Con- 
gress, and the papers of Rouen gave daily a large amount 
of space to reports of the proceedings. A number of the 
dailies of Paris also had accounts of the deliberations. 



Brevities. 

. . . The artist Doche is painting a picture of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague. The canvas is an im- 
mense one, the figure of each delegate being life size. 
The painting is being done for the Netherlands govern- 
ment, and when finished is to be copied in Gobelin tapes- 
try for the state. 

..." Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable," by Ernest 
Howard Crosby, which is full of peace ideas, is issued in 
a paper edition at one shilling per copy by Francis 
Riddell Henderson, 26 Paternoster Square, London. 
The Comrade Cooperative Company, 11 Cooper Square, 
New York, have imported a part of this (third) edition 
and will be glad to supply any who may wish copies. 

. . . The United States is represented among the 
counsel which are arguing the Venezuelan preferential 
treatment case at The Hague by William L. Penfield, 
Solicitor of the State Department, Hon. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and Herbert W. Bowen, Minister to Venezuela. 

. . . The estimates for the War Department for the 
next fiscal year amount to about $78,000,000, a slight 
increase over last year. The Navy Department will ask 
for about $103,000,000, which is several millions more 
than was called for last year. 

. . . Dr. Thomas Barclay, who did so much to pro- 
mote public opinion in Great Britain and France in favor 
of a treaty of arbitration between those countries, has 
been visiting in this country with the Mosely Commis- 
sion. He addressed the faculty and students of Tale 
University on October 27, on the subject of a general 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

. . . The British Ambassador at Madrid, Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, has been appointed by King Edward 
as Ambassador to this country, to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Henry Herbert. We welcome him, and hope 
he may prove to be as full of peace and goodwill as the 
two ambassadors who preceded him. 

. . . Edwin D. Mead read a valuable paper on " The 
World's Debt to Holland in the Cause of Peace " before 
the International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers, recently held at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. The substance of the paper was printed in " The 
Unitarian World" (5 Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W. C.) for October. 

. . . International Arbitration was one of the subjects 
discussed at the recent meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in Chicago. 



A Regular International Advisory 
Congress.* 

BY BENJAMIN F. TKUEBLOOD. 

It was not until comparatively recently that writers 
on the subject began to take account of international 
congresses and conferences as sources of international 
law. Our distinguished American authority, Henry 
Wheaton, does not, e¥en in the last edition of his work, 
mention them among the sources. This is true of all 
the writers of forty years and more ago. 

But so rapidly have these congresses and conferences 
developed in frequency and importance during the last 
generation that they have begun to force themselves 
upon the attention of international law writers, though 
as yet they have received but scant notice. One of our 
latest American writers, Mr. Hannis Taylor, in his ex- 
tended treatise on public international law, published 
only two years ago, catalogues five sources, and places 
congresses and conferences in the first category, along 
with arbitration tribunals, etc. It is almost certain that 
every future writer will closely follow his example. 

There is nothing more significant in the recent history 
of international relations than these gatherings of the 
official representatives of governments, whether they be 
considered from the point of view of their personnel, 
their number and frequency, the ends for which they 
have been assembled, or the wide and increasing in- 
fluence which they have exercised upon the attitude of 
the nations towards each other, and in the extension of 
the reign of law among them. It is a bit curious, there- 
fore, that so little attention has been given to them, to 
the grounds of their existence, and their bearing on the 
present and future development of civilization in its 
larger world-aspects. They have not even been cata- 
logued, much less studied and interpreted. 

I have made and have here a list of the more im- 
portant of these meetings since 1815, to the number of 
thirty-three.f The number is actually considerably 

*A paper read at the Twenty-first Conference of the International 
Law Association, Antwerp, Belgium, September 30. 

tLisT of International Congresses and Conferences. 

1815. The Congress of Vienna, which adjusted the questions 
left by the Napoleonic campaigns. 

1822. The Congress of Verona, for the promotion of the pur- 
poses of the Holy Alliance. 

1825. The Conference of St. Petersburg, which prepared the 
way for the independence of Greece. 

1831. The Conference of London, which made Holland and 
Belgium independent nations. 

1856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the questions 
entailed by the Crimean War. 

1864. The Geneva Congress, which established the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society. 

1867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

1868. The Congress of St. Petersburg, which provided for the 
restriction of the use of certain types of bullets. 

1871. The Conference of London, which modified the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. 

1874. The Congress of Brussels, which prepared a restate- 
ment and improvement of the laws of war. 

1874. The First International Postal Congress, held at Berne, 
which organized the Universal Postal Union. 

1875. The Metrical Diplomatic Congress at Paris, which pre- 
pared the International Metric Convention, and pro- 
vided for the meeting of a general Conference on 
Weights and Measures at Paris, at least once every six 
years. 
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greater than this, if one reckon in certain smaller cotf- 
gresses of considerable importance, and the periodic 
meetings of those which have become established institu- 
tions for the promotion of single ends, as the congresses 
of the Universal Postal Union and those on Weights 
and Measures. 

Of the thirty-three which I have listed, only six oc- 
curred in the fifty years from 1815 to 1865. All of 
these were for political ends, except the Geneva Red 
Cross Congress of 1864; though the Congress of Paris 
in 1856 went considerably outside of the purely political 
sphere and dealt with questions of permanent general 
international interest. Seven of the thirty-three were 
held during the next decade, from 1865 to 1875. Only 
two of these were strictly political, the others dealing 
with the restriction of certain types of bullets, with the- 
laws of war, the postal service, weights and measures, 
and telegraphic communication. The remaining twenty 
have been held within the last twenty years, an average 
of one a year for the whole period. Of these twenty 
only two, the Congress of Berlin in 1878 and the Berlin 
West African Congress of 1884, were strictly political. 
The other eighteen, and all of the congresses which I 
have not included in the list, have dealt for the most 
part with the large permanent interests of the nations in 
their relations with one another, — with money, com- 
merce, slavery, navigation, sanitation, quarantine, penol- 
ogy, the postal service, arbitration, the laws and customs 
of war on land and sea, industrial property, sugar 

1875. The International Telegraphic Conference at St. Peters- 
burg. 

1877. The Conference of Constantinople, in the interests of 
the rights of the Porte's Christian subjects. 

1878. The Congress of Berlin, which modified the treaty of 
San Stefano after the Eusso-Turkish War, and rear- 
ranged the map of Eastern Europe. 

1878. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by 

the United States. 
1881. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by 

the United States and France. 

1884. The Berlin West African Congress, which set up the 
Congo Free State. 

1885. International Prime Meridian Conference at Washing- 
ton, invited by the United States and attended by 
representatives from twenty-six nations. 

1889. The Marine Conference of Washington. 

1889. The first Pan-American Conference at Washington. 

1890. The Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. 

1892. International Sanitary Conference at Venice, the pro- 
tocol drawn by which was signed by the delegates of 
fifteen nations. 

1892. Brussels International Monetary Conference, in which 
twenty nations were represented ; called by the United 
States under an act of Congress. 

1893. International Sanitary Conference at Dresden, in which 
nineteen nations were represented. 

1893. Hague Conference on Code of Private International 
Law, in which thirteen powers were represented. Sim- 
ilar Conferences were held at The Hague in 1894 and 
1900, under the auspices of the Netherlands government. 

1896. The Universal Postal Congress held at Washington and 
attended by representatives from every nation on the 
globe. 

1899. The Hague Peace Conference, which provided for the 
organization of the Permanent International Court of 
Arbitration. 

1901. The Brussels Sugar Congress, which provided for the 
abolition of sugar bounties. 

1901. The second Pan-American Conference, held in Mexico 
City. 

1902. Ostend Congress of Commerce and Industry, under the 
auspices of Belgium. 



bounties, private international law, intercommunication, 
etc. 

Several important facts will be noticed in the study of 
these congresses : First, the political element has largely 
disappeared from them, their work in recent years being 
practically wholly concerned with important humani- 
tarian interests. In the second place, they have become 
more and more legislative or quasi-legislative, treaties 
and conventions being based with increasing frequency 
on their labors. In the third place, they have increased 
rapidly in frequency and in the number of nations repre- 
sented in them. Scarcely a year passes now without an 
official international congress or conference, and not in- 
frequently two are called within the same twelve month. 
In the congresses of the International Postal Union, the 
next one of which is to be held at Rome in 1904, all the 
organized governments of the world are now represented. 
In several of the others which have been held, nearly all 
of the important powers of the world have taken part. 

The chief point of interest, however, in the congresses 
is the conditions which have given rise to them. In 
general terms, the cause lying behind them may be stated 
to be the increasingly numerous, close and intricate re- 
lations of the nations with one another — relations eco- 
nomic, commercial, industrial, scientific, social, religious, 
educational, philanthropic, etc. The connections and 
dealings of the nations with one another, formal and in- 
formal, which recent inventions and discoveries have 
brought about, now constitute a mass so great and so 
intertwined that it is nearly impossible for any one of us, 
by any symbols whatever, to give himself any adequate 
conception of them. The problems growing out of these 
multiplied relations have become so numerous, so large 
and far reaching in their bearings, that the governments 
can deal with them directly only in a very inadequate 
way ; in fact, with only a few of them at all. They have 
found themselves compelled to invite the meeting of 
capable representatives from the various interested na- 
tions, who could take the questions in hand> sit down 
with them, and give them adequate consideration. Ne- 
cessity has not, however, constituted the whole cause. 
A part of the motif of these assemblies — and not the 
least worthy part — has been the growii.g interest of the 
peoples in each other, their increasing regard for justice 
and fairness, their deepening desire to promote every- 
where the welfare of men as men. 

In the present condition of the world all these causes 
are sure to work with greater force and continuity in the 
immediate future than they have done in the past, and 
international assemblies with at least powers of delibera- 
tion and recommendation are sure to be hereafter in some 
form a part of the normal order in international affairs. 

In view of this fact the question naturally arises 
whether the time has not come when the nations — the 
important powers of the world at least — should proceed 
to establish by joint action something more definite and 
orderly than these irregular assemblies called from time 
to time on the initiative of single governments and, 
though doing their work with considerable measure of 
success, still lacking the advantages which permanence 
and regularity give. 

It will be generally conceded, without doubt, that in 
the growing rapprochement and unity of the different 
parts of the world the logical outcome oi the numerous 
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congresses and conferences which have been held will 
in time be a regularly organized congress of some type, 
meeting at stated intervals and composed of delegates 
from practically all the governments of the world. The 
time may yet be a good way off, notwithstanding the 
rapid movement of events in these days, when an inter- 
national assembly with legislative functions can be organ- 
ized, though the idea of such a parliament has been 
gaining ground ever since the days of Kant. But is not 
the time at hand, in the swift progress of events, when 
the large and numerous common interests of the peoples 
demand the creation of an international body such as is 
here suggested — a stated congress of governmental 
representatives of high character and ability who shall 
study, systematically and thoroughly, and make recom- 
mendations to the governments upon the weighty prob- 
lems constantly arising in the international sphere? 
Such a congress, while crystallizing into regular form 
what has long been the practice of the governments, 
would not require the sacrifice of any of the sovereignty 
of the separate states, as it now exists. All the measures 
recommended would require ratification by the separate 
governments before becoming public law, as do those of 
the special congresses held. 

It is anomalous certainly, in the history of judicial 
institutions, that a permanent court for the adjustment 
of international controversies has been established and 
inaugurated without the previous organization of any 
sort of lawmaking body. Logically the legislative organi- 
zation, even if only an advisory one, ought to have come 
first. In the early days of the international peace move- 
ment, sixty years and more ago, the idea of a congress 
of nations always went along with that of a court of 
nations, as if the two institutions were the necessary 
complements of each other. Are they not indeed such ? 
The ad hoc arbitrations of the past century, as they 
" grew and multiplied," led naturally and necessarily to 
the organization of the permanent court. The develop- 
ment of ad hoc congresses and conferences, beginning at 
the same period and running parallel with that of the 
arbitrations, has been, as indicated above, quite as rapid 
and remarkable. By every analogy they ought to 
eventuate in the same way, in a regular and permanent 
organization. The two series of events are, in fact, only 
parts of the same movement. The same spirit is behind 
them; the same public sentiment, producing and pro- 
duced, has attended them ; the same great ends of hu- 
manity are being attained through them. 

The force of these considerations led last winter in 
Boston to a memorial to the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts asking that steps be taken by that body 
looking to the early creation of such a congress. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the memorial a joint resolution * 
was passed by both Houses of the Massachusetts Legis- 

* Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
in the year nineteen hundred and three. 
RESOLUTIONS 

RELATIVE TO TnE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 

CONGRESS. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to authorize the President of the United States to 
invite the governments of the world to join in establishing, in 
whatever way they may judge expedient, an international 
congress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon ques- 



lature, and afterwards cordially endorsed by the Gover- 
nor of the State,f asking the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the President to invite the govern- 
ments of the world to unite in creating, in whatever way 
they may deem expedient, a stated international congress 
of the kind here suggested. This resolution, which has 
already received the support of many public men, will 
be presented to the Congress of the United States at its 
coming session. What reception it will meet with in 
the national legislature, it is not now possible to forecast. 
Only two objections worthy of notice have been made 
to the proposition incorporated in the resolution of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. One of these is that the 
time is not ripe for such an international organization. 
The same thing was said by not a few distinguished men 
less than half a decade ago in regard to a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration. In support of this 
objection, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, the distinguished 
president of this Association three years ago, in an ap- 
preciative reference, in the Yale Review for May last, to 
the action of the Massachusetts Legislature, gives it as 
his opinion tbat a stated international congress will re- 
quire the development of public law for a long period to 
prepare the way for it, and that it is much more likely, 
therefore, to meet with favor at the end of this century 
than at the present time. The argument seems to me to 
face exactly the other way. Public international law 
needs badly just such an organization for its regular and 
orderly development, and it is difficult to see how it can 
ever be redeemed satisfactorily from its vagueness, frag- 
mentariness and contradictions, without the systematic 
work of a continuous body like that here proposed, 
which would be creative and not simply interpretative. 
For the rest, it should be remembered that the great 
movements of civilization are ripening with astonishing 
rapidity in these days, and that a twelvemonth now 
almost suffices to do the work of a century in the past. 

tions of common interest to the nations and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the governments. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
senior Senator and the senior Representative of Massachusetts 
in Congress, to be presented in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. 

House of Representatives, February 19, 1903. 
Adopted. Sent up for concurrence. 

James W. Kimball, Clerk. 
Senate, February 25, 1903. 
Adopted, in concurrence. 

Henry D. Coolidge, Clerk. 

t Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Executive Department. 

Boston, March 2, 1903. 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 

President of the American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 
In reply to your favor of February 27, permit me to state 
that the Resolutions of the General Court of this Common- 
wealth, requesting Congress to authorize the President of the 
United States to invite the governments of the world to join 
in establishing a regular International Congress, have my 
most cordial endorsement. 

The idea of a parliament of man, at first considered vision- 
ary, is becoming accepted in this swift moving age as some- 
thing not only possible of attainment, but, on the contrary, as 
quite probable in the future. Every effort to this end is in 
the interest of progressive civilization and of humanity. 

Permit me to congratulate the American Peace Society on 
its persistent efforts to this end, and believe me, 

Yours sincerely, John L. Bates. 
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The other objection is that a regular congress meeting 
at stated periods would not be as useful as special con- 
gresses called for specific ends, to which may be sent 
specialists on the particular matter under consideration. 
There is a certain plausibility in this objection ; but the 
advantages of a regular organization, which would 
develop an orderly procedure, study systematically and 
connectedly the great problems of common interest and 
have a certain proportion of its members reappointed 
for several sessions, are so great as far and away to 
overbalance any advantages that might come from the 
supposed superior expert service in the special con- 
gresses. Furthermore, a regular congress would be 
sure to draw into its membership enough persons of 
expert character to deal by committees with any ques- 
tions before it, just as is done in our national parlia- 
ments. The objection that special international con- 
gresses will continue to be better than a regular and 
permanent one runs in the face of all history. The 
tendency of all the institutions of civilization is to per- 
manence and regularity. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Russell of Great Britain, in an able address some years 
ago before the American Bar Association, took the 
ground that special tribunals of arbitration were better 
than a permanent one. But the hundred distinguished 
men who composed the Conference at The Hague, fol- 
lowing more closely the lessons of history, were all against 
his opinion and gave us the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion. All the reasons advanced in behalf of a perma- 
nent court, to take the place of ad hoc tribunals, hold 
for a regular congress as against special ones. 

Let me say, as a final word, that this Association, of 
all others, ought to interest itself in the project of a 
stated congress as an efficient instrument for securing in 
the most effective way the ends for which the Associa- 
tion was created and has done its work, namely, the 
formulation and reform of international law. 



Opening Address of Edward Spalikow- 

ski, President of the Committee on 

Organization of the Twelfth 

Universal Peace Congress. 

There are moments when, without appearing chauvin- 
istic, one thinks himself happy in being a citizen of this 
or that city. Some glory in having seen the light at 
Paris or at London ; others are proud of living in New 
York or Berlin. As for myself, I am contented with 
being simply a citizen of Rouen. My reason for this is, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, because this day marks for the 
descendants of the Northmen the commencement of a 
new era still more glorious than the preceding. 

Rouen, a magic city for artists and dreamers, — Rouen, 
thrice blessed because of her situation, her monuments 
and her history, — seemed to be asleep in the obscurity of 
the Middle Ages. After having known the intoxication 
of bloody victories, the triumphs of brute force, her 
children were living especially upon her past. To-day 
it is their wish to add a new chapter to her annals. 
Too much blood had flowed in her half-obscure streets, 
too many conflagrations kindled by war had lighted up 
the walls of her churches. There was still wanting in 
the rich ornaments of the ducal crowns of our abbeys 



the humble olive branch. You, my dear colleagues, are 
to intertwine this symbolic leaf among the trefoils and 
quinquefoils of our graceful columned arches. Rouen 
had feted Rollo, had honored Corneille, the savage ad- 
mirer of the Roman sword, immortalized in the bronze 
statue, " Corse aux cheveux plats" which stands a few 
steps from here, and had wept over the lot of her sons 
who had died for the country, whose commemorative 
columns rise here and there about us. Now it is you, 
loved masters of the cause of peace, whom she honors ; 
and you also, dear sisters, Severine and Robinson, Flam- 
marion, Pognon, Carlier, and Bodin, precious auxiliaries 
before whom we bow with the respect due to your 
nobleness of heart. 

I feel it my duty still further, as we are entering upon 
our important deliberations, to address a special greeting 
to our venerable apostles all present here beside me, who 
at the same time are taking part here in the triumph of 
the work for which they have given more than their 
efforts — I mean life itself. Let me name the Baroness 
von Suttner, Messrs. Frederic Passy, Elie Ducommun, 
Hodgson Pratt, Trueblood, Moscheles, Darby, Houzeau 
de Lehaie, La F'ontaine and Moneta. You have carried 
on the struggle by both word and pen in each of your 
countries. The pages which you have written, in which 
generosity abounds and overflows, have been read and 
pondered over by people who considered not whether 
you were Austrian, Swiss, Danish, French, English, 
Belgian, or Italian. Since your names are grouped 
together in the minds of your disciples, it is fitting that 
at this moment we render to you all the same tribute 
of gratitude and admiration. 

You have come together, Ladies and Gentlemen, with- 
out doubt, to labor in the common cause of human 
brotherhood, but attracted likewise by the renown of 
the ancient capital of Normandy. You were right in 
this. There was wanting only your presence to cause 
the disappearance of the last legends and the dissipation 
of the last misunderstandings. You come to disseminate 
among the mass of our people the new ideas which make 
cities more prosperous through the enlargement of the 
spirit of the inhabitants. You have believed that under 
the vaults where formerly arose the paeans of victory 
and cries of hatred against the foreigner, ought to rise a 
harmonious note in which the voices of the representa- 
tives of the nations which were only yesterday enemies 
should unite in singing with us a hymn to Fraternity. 

In your meanderings about old Rouen you will see on 
the walls of our edifices traces of the revolutions of the 
past, barbarous mutilations and numberless defacements 
in the rich stone traceries which shadow the facades of 
our mysterious old churches. Alas ! the hand of man 
has too often aided the sickle of time. But do not stop 
before these distressing sights. Regard, rather, in the 
ancient buildings which still stand, the ruddy and joyous 
children whose babble cheers the dark appartments, and 
who will grow up to continue our holy task of peace- 
making under the aegis of a humanitarian republic, such 
as has been pictured by the eminent artist who designed 
the posters announcing this Congress. 

Welcome, then, friends from the north, from the east 
or from the south ; you who, forgetting that countries 
have frontiers, have come to sit down here among us, to 
prove to us that it is not chimerical to think of arbitra- 



